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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This Import acamines three a^)ects of 
funding for puUic higher education from 
1984 to 1988. It first examines changes in the 
kvel of tuition at puWc institutions of hidier 
education in the 50 states and on a stated- 
state basis compares the inmsase to growth 
in persona] di^osable iiwome. In 10 states 
tuition increased slower than dimosable 
income. In 40 states it increased at the same 
rate as or faster than personal di^x)sable 
income. 

Second, the rq>ort examines the change in 
state support for higher education as 



adjured fay the Hi^io- Education Price 
Indeat, a measure of inflation. Tberqxsrt 
shows that state support increased in real 
terms in yZ states, decreased in 16 slates, and 
was unchanged in two. 

Third, the report OKHnlnoes the finding of 
the first two sections to provide an 
assessment of their jwnt impact cm puUk 
highar education and suggests same of the 
polky implications that arise from the 
findings. 
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HfTRODUCnON 



PuUic policymakers annually are Used 
with difOcult decisions about setting public 
tuition levels and appr€^>riating functe for 
support of pul^ coupes and unxver»ties. 
From time to time it is bene&ial to look 
across the SO states to put cuiT«it issues in 
the per^Mctive of recent genml trends. 
This brief ovoview focuses tm the two maior 
revenue sources for hl^er education— tuition 
and state support It don not consider the 
many other sources of support required fcr a 
comprehensive analysis of higher education 
finances, for example, student financial aid, 
federal or foundation support, research 
grants and contracts, or auxiliaiy enterprises. 

The four questions this report examines 
are: 

1) How do changes in public sector tuition 
levels compare to dhanges in personal 
disposable income (PDI) for the period 1984 
to 1988? 



2) How do changes in state expenditures 
for higher education oom|»re to changes in 
the E(h}cation Prisse Index (HEPI)? 

3) How has caqienditure for high«' 
educatkm &red in oomprison to changes in 
total state spending and changes in fulling 
for elemmtaiy and seocmdary education? 

4) Who) those changes are combined, 
what picture emerges of graeral support fcr 
h^er educaticm during the pniod? 

The period 1984 to 1988 was chc»en as the 
most recent period for whidi consistent data 
for the SO states are readily available. The 
rq>ort compares tuition with pcnonal 
disposable mcome because PDI is a 
reasonaUe indicator of feunilies' ability to pay 
the costs of hi^er education. The Higher 
Education Prke Index (HEPI) can serve as a 
yardstkk for connparison because it measures 
the cost of goods and sendees that higgler 
^ucation institutions typically purchase. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TUITION AND VEMSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME 



Nationally, public sector tuition levels 
increased hy 33.6 percent during the l9Bi to 
19SS period, an average increase of $310 per 
student. By sector, these increases were: 

Conununity cdleges-up an average of 
$188 or 30.7 percent; 

State cdleges and universities~up an 
average of $342 or 32.8 percent; and 

State universities-up an average of $436 or 
34.2 percent. 

During the same period, per capita 
personal disposaUe income (PDI) increased 
$2,833 or 25.2 percent. (Personal di^xwaWe 
income is a measure of the money Amerkans 
have available for expenditures on 
consumpricn. It indudes all sources of 
income, and then reduces that amount fay all 
personal income taxes, state and local 
property taxes, social security and other 
insurance taxes, most licensing fees, and 
some other governmental exactions. Exdse 
and sales taxes are not excluded from 
personal disposable income because they are 
related to expenditures for consumption.) 

The rate at which tuition has increased is 
about one-third higher than the rate at which 
PDI has increased. Nationally, the data 
support the popular view that college is 
becoming increasingly expensive. But this 
supposition is not accurate for every state; 
indrvidual state records vary substantially. In 
24 states, tuition increased less than the 
national average. Eleven of these states 
started the period with average tuition below 
the national average. In 20 ^tes, on the 
other hand, tuition increases were more than 
10 percent above the national average. Ten 
of these sutes began the period with avovge 
tuition below the national average. 

From the perspective of a family's ability 
to pay tuition, the combination of increases 
in tuiiion and increases in personal 
disposable income determmes their relative 



change of status. If both tuition and personal 
disposable income increase 10 percent, a 
famify's ability to pay remains unchanged. 
But if tuition, fcff eatampte, increases 42 
penent and persooal dt^xMofale income 
20 percent (as was the case in Iowa), funiUes 
musliise a greater share itf their personal 
disposable mooam to meet tuittcm payments. 

Table 1 shows tiie growth rate cf personal 
disposable income and erf tuition from 1984 
to 1988. Theocdumnfaithesttotfaeri^t 
shows wh^her tuition kna^aed at a Uster or 
fkmtr rate than personal income for each 
^te. The number in that ocdumn is an index 
or measure of change, which is the result of 
dividii^ the percentage change in the tuition 
column by the percentage dunge in the 
personal income oolunm. Thepuiposeof the 
mdex is to show whether or not tuition 
increased faster than iiK»me in the period. 

Thus, in New York avmige tuition 
increased by 11 percent from 1984 to 1988, 
while person^ disp(»able income (PDI) 
increased by 29 percent in the period. The 
figure of .85 in the third column serves as an 
index of this change; it means that tuition 
grew onlty 85 pocent as fa^ as personal 
disposable income in the period. For Rhode 
I^d (in the third group of states in Table 
1), tuition and PDI grew at the same rate. 
For Texas, the last state listed in Table 1, 
tuition grew at a rate 61 percent faster than 
PDI. 

In 10 ^tes tuition increased at a slower 
rate than personal disposaUe income- 
California, Florida, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Yo!^ North Carcdina, and Oregon. In 
these states families on avonge found it 
easier to meet ooU^ costs in 1988 than in 
1984. In California, Nevada, and North 
Carolina tuition rates in 1984 were tower 
than the national average, putting femOies in 
those states in a particularly favoraUe 
position. 
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Table 1 shocks an index number between 
1.00 and 1.05 for nine sUtes-Alabania, 
Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Vennont, and West Vii^uiia. 
In these states the slight increase in tuition as 
a proportion of FDI indicates cmly a slightly 
greater burden for fiunilies. Alabama, Idaho, 
and West Virginia started the period with 
average tuition less than the national 
amage. 

Eighteen states have a tuition index 
rangmg from 1.05 to 1.14, meaning that 
fanulies were asked to use a somewhat higher 
prt^rtion of PDI to meet cdlege costs. 
Nine of these 18-^nnecticut, Georgia, 
Illinois, Nebraska, New Jersey, PennsyKania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, and Virginia- 
began the period with tuition hi^er thui the 
national average. The other nine-Arizona, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Kentudcy, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming- 
started from a base average tuition less than 
the national average. 

The remaining 13 states, whose tuition 
indexes were 1.15 or greater, shifted 
substantial burdens onto families during the 
period. These states-Alaska, Colorado, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Montana, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wisconsin-typically started from a lower- 
than-avcrage tuition base. 

Why did tuition change at such different 
levels in different states? One explanation 
might be the level of tuition at the beginning 
of the period. In other words, it seems 
reasonable to expect that in states where the 
rate of increase for tuition was less than the 
rate of increase for personal disposaMe 
income, tuition levds at the begmning of the 
period would be relatively hi^ In fact, the 
pattern was mixed: Of the 10 institutions 
with a tuition index less than 1.0, 1984 
average tuition was above the national 
average in six and was below the national 
average in four. 

Another possibility is that in states where 
the rate of tuition increase exceeded the rate 
of increase for personal disposable income by 
more than 15 percent, tuition levels at the 



beginning of pniod were relatively low. A 
dearer patton emerges here: Toiof 13 
sutes with hidi tuit^ indens had avoage 
tuittcm levels below &e national average of 
$923 in 1984. Overall neith^ tultiim levels at 
the b^inninp of the period nor dianges in 
income provide a caiplaiiatkHi for the 
dialling amoimt of perscmal inoraie that 
^oes for tuition. 

Change in iuxmie dkl n(M ck^ermine the 
Fate of increase in tuitioii; the correlation is 
sUtisticalfyweaL Tuition has tended to 
change independentN from cfaai^ in 
income. States with low growth in income 
tended to see tuiticm rise £ut« in proportion 
to income than states whose income growth 
was ciose to the national average of 25.2 
percent. Such states iq)pear at the bottom of 
the table, with the extreme examples being 
Alaska, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. At the other extreme, three of 
the states whose index number in Column 3 
is less than 1.0-Maine, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire-were the top three states in 
PDI growth in the period, but the other seven 
states with index numbers below 1.00 did not 
show unusual income growth. 

Figure 1 on page 7 provides a picture of 
the relationsh^ between tuition and personal 
di^Kssable income. Of the 10 states which 
had a tuition to PDI ratio of less than 1.0, 
four are in the Northeast (Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
New York), two in the Southeast (Florida 
and North Carolina), and three in the West 
(California, Nevada, and Oregon). 

Of the nine states whose tuition to PDI 
ratio is between 1.0 and 1.05, seven are east 
of the Mississmpi River-Alabama, Indiana, 
Maryland, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
West Virginia. 

In the two highest categories, in which 
tuition increased faster than PDI, states are 
dustered primarily in the central portion of 
the country. 

In general, the map indicates a tendency 
for slower tuition growth in relation to PDI in 
the northeastern quadrant of the continental 
United States, and for more rapid tuition 
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growth in relation to PDI in the Great Plains 



eaiplanation for this approximate r^onal 
pattern mi^t be that the Mountain and 
Rains states were catching up to national 
levels in 1984 to 1988, after suffering the 
effects of recession earlier in the decade. A 
second factor is that pers(»ial income growth 
in the period tencted to be higher on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts than in the middle 
of tfie country. 
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TABLE 1. 50 STATE COMPARISON OF TUITION AND 
PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME, 1984-1988 



State 



A^^mgeTiiiiion 
19S4<198S 



FeraemtteChinge 
in Pmcmu Dtfpoiable 
Income, 19B4-19S8 



Coo^Mntive 
Change in Share 
(rf* Income Uied 
f«'Tttkk>n 



Nevada* 
Maine 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Oregon 

Nonh Carolina* 
New Hampshire 
Flwida* 
Midtigan 
California 

Rhode Island 
Alabanta* 
Ohio 
Vermont 
West Virginia* 

MinnescMa 

Indiana 

Idaho* 

Maryland 

Washington* 

New Jersey 

Ailansas* 

Kansas* 

Nebraska 

Arizona* 

Illinois 
Conneaicut 
South Dakota 
Kentudcy* 
Virginia 

Wyoming* 
South Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Utah* 
Missouri* 

New Mexico* 

Georgia 

Colorado 

Wisconsin 

Mississippi* 

Iowa 

Montana* 
T«tne»ee* 
Delaware 
Hawaii* 

North Dakota* 

Oklahoma* 

Alaska* 

Louisiana* 

Texas* 



-1% 
12 

n 

21 
14 

28 

25 
24 
22 

28 
28 
25 
33 
28 

29 
30 
28 
38 
28 

39 
33 
27 
29 
35 

39 
45 
36 
36 
45 

28 
43 
45 
36 
48 

36 
48 
34 
44 
47 

42 
43 
56 
59 
59 

41 
41 
58 
83 
86 



2S« 

33 

29 

36 

23 

9 
36 
28 
26 
23 

28 
26 
24 
30 
23 

24 
25 
22 
31 
22 

32 
24 
19 
19 
23 

26 
31 
22 
22 
30 

14 
26 
28 
21 
24 

28 
30 
16 
23 
25 

20 
20 
31 
31 
25 

10 
9 
6 

14 
16 



United States 34% 25% 

• Identiiies states where average public tuition was less than average national tuition in 1984. 



,19 

JK 

» 

Si 

.94 
.95 
.98 



1.00 
1.01 
1.01 
1.03 
1.04 

1.04 
1.04 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 

1.05 
1.07 
1.07 
1.09 
1.10 

1.10 
1.10 
1.11 
1.12 
1.12 

1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 

1.14 
1.14 
1.15 
1.17 
1.18 

1.18 
1.19 
1.19 
1.22 
1.27 

128 
IJS 
1.49 
1.60 
1.61 

1.07 
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FIGURE 1: MELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CHANGE 

IN TUITION AND THE CHANGE IN PERSONAL DISPOSABLE 

INCOME, 1984-1988 




Ratio of Increase in 
tuition to Incraaae In 
personal disposable 

Income. 

I I Less than 1.0 
1.00 to 1.05 
1.051 to 1.15 
More than 1.15 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHANGES IN STATC SUPPORT FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION AND CHANGES IN THE HIGHER EDUCATION PRICE INDEX 



Nationally, state expenditures per student 
for h^er education increased 332 percent 
during the 1^ to 1988 period (Hie 
e3q>emlitures considered in this section are 
the sum of direct expenditures for higher 
education plus inta^emni«ital 
expenditures for higher education as defined 
by the Bureau of the Census in State 
Covmvnent Finances tot the relevant years.) 
During this same period, the Higher 
Education Price Index (HEP!) increased 212 
percent. The rate at which per student state 
ending has increa^ is more than SO 
percent higher than the rate at which HEPl 
has increased. 

The pattern varies greatly among the 
Slates, however. The percentage change in 
state spending per student varied from a 
reduction of 24 percent in Alaska to an 
increase of 71 percent in Massachusetts. 
Table 2 on page 10 shows the percent change 
in per student expenditures for higher 
education in terms of the change in number 
of dollars (the first column of figures) and 
the real value of the change when the Higher 
Education Price Index is taken into account. 

The table shows that in 16 states, 
expenditures per student did not increase fast 
enough to keep up with inflation in the (X)sts 
of higher education; two states kept even; 
and 32 slates increased ^nding in real 
terms. In South Dakota, for example, 
expenditures per student grew by 12 perceni 
over the period. But when inflation is taken 
into consideration, per student buying power 
fell by 7 percent. 

If the 16 states with an index less than 1.0 
had started from a higher than average base 
of expenditures, their more modest increases 
might be explained as bringing state 



caipenditures more into line with thc»e of 
Dtherstates. Id fiurt, 10 of the 16 did start 
from 1 base higher than the 1984 national 
avenge <^ $6352. But six states-Kansas, 
Mcmtana, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
WisGcmun, and West Virglnia'^tarted from a 
knver base and, over the im to 1988 period, 
did mrt increase spending as rapkSy as the 
Hitter E(hicatk» Price Index increased. 

At the other end of the scale, there are 16 
sutes with an increase in per student higher 
education expoiditures that is more than 10 
percent hi^er than die ino-ease in the price 
index. There is no specific relationsh^ 
between the relativdy hi^ rate of growth in 
per student expenditures and the base from 
which the states started in 1984. Eight of 
these 16 states-Arizona, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Vermont-started above the 
national average in 1984 and had increases 
greater than HEPI during the 1984 to 1988 
period. The other eight started from a lower 
than average base. 

The relationship between the change in per 
student expenditures for higher education 
and HEPI is shown in Figure 2 on page 8. 
The 10 states where expenditure growth was 
less than 95 percent of the change in HEPI 
are mainly Plains and Mountain stales. The 
17 ^tes whose expenditure growth was 
within 5 percent of HEPI were also primarily 
Plains and Mountain states, but include 
Midwestern and Southern states as weH The 
15 states with increases of 5 percent to 15 
percent more than HEPI are primarily along 
the Atlantic seaboard. The mne states that 
increased more than 15 percent above HEPI 
are scattered across the country, exc^t that 
none are found in the Rocky Mountam 
region. 
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TABLE 2. CMANGE IN STATE EXPENDITURES PER STUDE^ 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, COMPARED TO THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION EXPENDITURES INDEX. 1984-1988 

PcmmChufein PwcwuChai^ 
EnenditttfCt per Ad)iutM for 

Slate &udmt, 19M*i9S8 Inflation (HEPI) 



Alaska 
New MedcD 

Lwisiana 
Kansas* 

Minnesota 
Wisconsin* 
Idaho 

West Vimnia* 
Smth Dakota* 

Montana* 
Texas 

Colorado 
Uiah 

Nebraska* 
Oklahoma 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Alabama 

Iowa 
Hawaii 
Nonh Dakota 
Rhode Island 
Mississippi* 

Illinois* 
Washington 
New Hampshire 
Oregon* 
Delaware 

Vifginia 
Pennsylvania* 
Maryland* 
South Carolina 
Arizona 

Vermont 
Maine 
Indiana 
Arkansas 
Rorida* 

New York* 
North Carolina 
Connecticut 
Tennessee 
Missouri* 

Nevada* 
California* 
Midu£an* 
New Jersey* 
Massachusetts* 

United States 

* Ideniifiw states where average public tuition was less than average national tuition in 1984. 
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FIGURE 2. CHANGE IN PER STUDENT EXPENDITURES 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 1984-1988. ADJUSTED FOR 
INFLATION USING THE HIGHER EDUCATION PRICE INDEX 
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How did hi^er education fare compared 
to total per capita state escpenditures and 
elementaty/seoondaiy (K-12) eacpenditures 
per pupO between 1984 and 1988? TaUe 3 
di^Iays the data in ratio form. States are 
ranked according to the ratio of change in 
higher education expenditures pa- student to 
the diange in K-12 openditures per stwfent. 
For New Mexico, for exan^le, the table 
indicates in Column 4 that expenditures per 
student for higher education grew only .70 
times as fast as expenditures per pupO in 
K-12. In North Dakota, the last sute in the 
table, the ratio in Qduran 4 is 152, meaning 
that expenditures per student for higher 
education grew more than 50 percent faster 
than expenditures per pupil for K-12. 

A ratio of less than 1.0 in Column 4 
indicates that higher education did not fare 
as well as K-12 ^ucation during the period. 
This was the case in 33 states. 

Table 3 also shows how well higher 
education expenditures per student fared in 
comparison to total state o^nditur^ per 
capita. For example, the data for Wisconsin, 
the second state in the table, show that state 
per capita expenditures increased by 29 
percent over the period (Column 1), 
expenditures per student in higher education 
grew by 10 percent (Column 2), and 
expenditures per pupil in 
elementary /secondary education increased 
48 percent. In this case, K-12 expenditures 
fared belter than state per capita 
expenditures in general, while higher 
education ejq)enditures did not fare so well. 

Nationally, total state expenditures per 
capita increased 35 percent and ranged from 



a low of 3 perc«it in Alaska to a high of 57 
pNoent in Massachusetts and Fknida. As 
mi^t be txpeettd, growth in higgler 
educatton expenditures correlates hi^ with 
growth in tc^ state expenditures. As a 
general nile, hJ^o* educatioi expenditures 
during ths period grew more slowly than 
total sute otpendttures. In 15 lUtes hi^er 
education q>endtng grew futer-Arkansaa, 
C^ornia, Hawaii, Maiyiand, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mimsaqipi, Missouri Nevada, 
New Jeney, North Cardina, North Dakota, 
Or^n, Teaneasee, and Vermont 

From 1984 to 1^ K-12 expenditures per 
papH rose 41 peroeat nati(»ia%, OMnpared to 
higher wlucation's 33 percent per student. In 
15 states, the increase in higher education 
expenditures p^ student outpaced the 
increase in K-12 egmenditures-Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware. 
Massadiusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Ndvaska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Oregon. The 
rate of increase was the same for both areas 
of education ^nding in PennsyKania and 
Tennessee. It was higher for K-12 in the 
remaining 33 states. 

Figure 3 maps the comparative rate of 
growth for the two areas of education. 
Regional patterns appear. Ei^teen of the 28 
states in whk^ the increase in K-12 
expenditures per pi^H was more than 5 
percentage points higher than the increase in 
per student hi^er education spending are 
east of the Mississippi Riv^. Eight of the 10 
states in whid) the increase in h^er 
education spending was more than 5 
potxntage points greater than that for K-12 
are west of the Mississippi River. 
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State 



TABLE 3. 50 STATE CX)MPARlSON OF TOTAL STATE EXPENDFTURES 
PER CAPITA, HIGHER EDUCATION EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT, 
AND K.12 EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL, 1984-1988 
(States are rank ordered by the ratio in Column 4) 

Ratio of^oial Suie Raito of SLher Ed Rath>^SK-12 Ratio o/c^unge in 

Emenditures Per Capita Eipemfitum Per Scudent fiqwndituiei Fcr Pupfl Higlier Ed &mend. Per 
^988 to Total State In 1988 f o H«her Ed iBi988toK-12 StvdetttoC&angein 

Expendituies Per Capita Enwnditum Per Student E u midim ret Per Pupil K-12 Eipoiditures 
in 1984 in 1984 in 1984 PerPupU 



NewMadco 

Wisconsin 

Geonia 

New Hampshire 
Wyoming 

South Dakota 
Minnesota 
West Virginia 
Iowa 

Connecticut 

Kansas 
Maine 
Vermont 
Alabama 
Rhode Island 

New York 

Ohio 

Alaska 

North Carolina 
Louisiana 

Virginia 

Illinois 

Florida 

Maiyland 

Washington 

Kentucky 

Hawab 

Indiana 

South Carolina 
Utah 

Texas 

Michigan 

Idaho 

Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Delaware 

Montana 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Missouri 
Massachusetts 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
New Jersey 

California 
Nevada 
Nebraska 
Arizona 
North Dakota 

United States 



1.15 
129 
US 
1J6 
1.15 

I.IS 
122 
129 
130 
lis 

124 
U9 
Ul 
IJO 
IJO 

141 

130 
1.03 
1J9 

1.10 

1.44 
1.29 
1,57 
Ul 
U2 

1.29 
1.19 
U8 
1.42 
1.25 

1.28 
U2 
U5 
134 
1.43 

1.23 
U7 
1.24 
U2 
119 

U7 
1.57 
122 
1.19 
1.49 

U8 
U6 
125 
134 
1,13 

U5 



.92 
1.10 
1.16 
1J8 

.98 

1.12 
1.06 
1.12 
123 
1.44 

1.07 
137 
135 
123 
124 

138 
122 
.76 
1.40 

1.05 

132 
1.25 
138 
133 
126 

122 
124 
137 
134 
1.19 

1.17 
1.62 
1.12 
133 
1.49 

124 
1J2 
1.17 
138 
1.17 

150 
1.71 
121 
128 
1.68 

U2 
130 
1.19 
134 
124 

133 



132 
1.48 

153 
157 
121 

138 
129 
133 
1.46 
1.66 

121 
1.55 
153 
139 
139 

155 
135 
M 
154 
1.15 

1.45 
136 
150 
1.42 
135 

130 
131 
1.44 
1.41 
124 

122 
1.68 
1.15 
132 
1.48 

122 
128 
U3 
133 
1.13 

1.41 
1.61 
1.13 
1.19 
156 

139 
135 
1.06 
1.01 
.82 

1.41 



.70 
.75 
.76 
Jl 
^1 

.81 
M 
M 
£S 
M 

M 
M 
.88 
J9 
.89 

.89 
.90 
.91 
.91 
.91 

.91 
.92 
.92 
.94 
.94 

.94 
.94 
.95 

.95 
.96 

.96 
.96 
.97 
1.00 
1.00 

1.02 
1.03 
1.03 
1.04 
1.04 

1.06 
1.06 
1.07 
1.08 
1.08 

1.09 
1.11 
1.12 
133 
152 

.94 
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FIGURE 3. RATIO OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT TO K-12 
EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL, 1984-1988 
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Expenditure Ratios 
□ K-12 Hlohar 
^ About the Same (-fZ-O.S) 
Higher Education Higher 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TUITION AND STATE SUPPORT 



As a final step, the data on tuition and 
state su{^rt were combined to exmine the 
joint impact on hi^ier education. A cro^ 
tabulation of the siat^ by the tuition index 
(tuition in relation to personal disposable 
income) and the per studoit eaqpenditures 
index (expenditures related to the Higher 
Education Price Index) produced results 
shown in Tables 4 and 4A through 4G. 

Table 4 provides the number of states with 
a particular relationship between the rate of 
increase in tuition and the rate of increase in 
higher education expenditures in the period. 



The vpp& left cell, A-1, holds a zero, 
indicating that no states simultaneously had 
low tuition increases and low increases in the 
hig^ education esLpenditures iniksL Tlie 
lowest right-hand odl C-3, holds the figure 
JO, indicatii^ that 10 states simuUaneousfy 
ranked hi^ on both indict. 

Tables 4A through 40 identify and 
examine the states that are induded in eadi 
cell in Table 4. 
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Starting in the upper left hand oeU of 
TaWe 4 (cell A-l)» we sec fiist that there are 
00 states where both the tuition index and 
the hifihgf educaticHi eaqioiditures indeai are 
low. This cell represents the worst 
ocmibinatlon of conditions that coU^es and 
univorsities mig^t oqierienoe. Theft^owing 
tebies, 4A throiuh 40, eadi refer to the 
sutes in one ceUof Tafaie 4. Because cells 
A-1 and A-2 in TaUe 4 indude no states, 
tho'e are no tables below to refer to those 
cells 



Table 4A includes the states in cell 
B-1 in Table 4. In these states tuition is 
increasing at about the same pace as personal 
disposai^e income and state support is 
lagging behind the Hi^er Education Price 
Index. In these states one would expect to 
find sli^Uy deteriorating conditions at state 
colleges and univeFsities. These conditions 
would typically indude few new program 
offerings, lagging salary levels, and some 
deferred maintenance. 



The states shown in cell C-1 of Table 4 
appear in TaUe 4B. They ino-eased tuition 
faster than the increase in personal 
disposable income while increasing state 
support at a rate lower than the rate of 
increase for HEPI. These states appear to be 
asldng families to ii»«ase their share of the 
cost of higher educatkm. On balamx, public 
colleges and ummsities in these states are 
likely to be e3q)eriencing reasonably staUe 
conditions, akhcnigh increases in tuition 
levels may be advnsety affecting enrollment. 
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TABLE 4. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TUmON AND STATE SUPPORT 



Higher 
Eoucation 
Expenditures 
Index 



Tuition Index 

(A) (B) (C) 

LOW MEDIUM HIGH 

Less than .95 .95 - 1.05 More than 1.05 

(Number of States^ rNumher of States^ (Nvmbgr Of Sttttf) 



(1) Low 
Less than .95 

(2) Medium 
0.95 - 1.05 

(3) High 
More than 1.05 



10 





TABLE 4A. GROUP B-1 




Tiiitinn Index » Medium: Hicher Ed. Exoend. Index « Low 




TUITION 
INDEX 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES 


Idaho 
Minnesota 
West Virginia 


1.05 
1.04 
1.04 


.92 
.89 
.93 



STA 1 fc. 

Alaska 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

New Mexico 

South Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



TABLE 4B. GROUP C-1 
Tuition Index « Hiyh: Higher Ed. Expend. Index " Low 



TUITION 



HIGHER EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES 



1.49 


.62 


1.07 


.88 


1.60 


.87 


1.14 


.76 


1.11 


.93 


1.17 


.91 


1.13 


.81 
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Colleges and universittes in the three states 
listed in Table AC are carperiendi^ stability. 
Any new program initiatnres are likely to be 
made oofy if existing programs are 
eliniinat«]. Faculty salanes are, at best, 
keeping pace with mflation. 



Colleges and universities in Group A-3 
(Table 4D) &re also fairly stable financially 
since the high increases m state support 
offset the low tuition levels. 



States in Group B-3 (Table 4E) have 
increased tuition at about the same rate as 
the increase in personal disposaUe income, 
while state support has increased at a rate 
above that of the Higher Education Price 
Index. CoU^es and universities in these 
states were somewhat better off in 1988 than 
in 1^ due to state support increasing at a 
faster rate than the rise in the price of goods 
and services. 
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TABLE 4C. GROUP B-2 



Tuition Index Medium: Higher Kd. Expend. Index » Medium 



$TATE 

Alabama 
Ohio 

Rhode Island 



TUITION 

1.01 
1.01 
1.00 



fflGHER EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES 

1.01 
1.00 
1.03 



STATE 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
Nevada 
New York 
North Carolina 
Oregon 



TABLE 4D. GROUP A-3 
Tuition Index «= l^w: Higher Ed. Expend. Index « Hifih 



TUITION 

.85 
.89 
.79 
.85 
.94 
.93 



HIGHER EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES 

M3 
1.41 
1.24 
1.14 
1.15 
1.06 



TABLE 4E. GROUP B-3 
Tnttion Index » Medium: Higher Ed. Ext>end. Index " High 



STATE 

California 

Florida 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 



TUITION 

.99 

.98 
1.04 
1.05 

.98 

.95 
1.03 



HIGHER EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES 

\2S 
1.14 
L13 
1.10 
134 
1.05 
1.11 
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The 14 states in Group C-2 (Tabic 4F) 
have inCTfwsed tuition at a hi^o- rate than 
the increase in personal dtsposabie income 
and have incre^ed state support at about the 
same rate as the increase in HEPI. While 
ooUqgn and uni^uties in these states 
a{^)ear to be sonievdiat better off in terms of 
levenues, the rapid rise in tuition rates may 
be limiting access for residents unkss 
siipiificant ^orts have been made to extend 
student financial assistance programs. 



The 10 states in Group C-3 (Table 4G) are 
high in both dimensions. From a revenue 
perspective, public institutions of higher 
education in these states appear to be doing 
veiywell. One would expect to find 
conditions improving at colleges and 
universities in these states, including the 
addition of new programs, increases in 
faculty salaries, and weU-kq>t facilities. As 
accountability issues become ii^reasingly 
important, it is likdy that these sutes will be 
early candidates for examination due to their 
^eady increases in both tuition and state 
support. 



Figure 4 shows the states as categorized by 
the groupings just discussed. 
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TABLE 4F. GROUP C-2 



Tuition Index « Hi^: Hiyher Ed. Expend Index » Medium 



5IAIE 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

minois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 



TumoN 

1.15 
M4 

127 
1.10 
1.18 
1.12 
1.18 
1.19 
1.09 
1.28 
1.29 
1.61 
1.13 
1.05 



HIGHER EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES 
INDEX 

.97 

.95 
1.02 
1.03 
1.02 
1.01 
1.03 

.96 

.98 
1.03 
1.00 

.97 

.98 
1.04 



Tahle4G. Group 03 
Tuition Index ° Hiyhi Higher Ed Expend. Index ^ Hi£h 



Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 



TUmON 

1.10 
1.07 
1.10 
122 
1.13 
1.05 
1.13 
1.13 
1.19 
1.12 



HIGHER EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES 

1.11 
1.14 
1.19 
1.09 
1^ 
U9 
1.09 
1.10 
1.23 
1.09 
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FIGURE 4. STATES GROUPED BY TUITION INDEX 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION EXPENDITURE INDEX. 
1984-1988 




Key to Groups 

B1: lUi Mod; HEd Low 
CI: Tul Hlflh; HEd Low 
B2: Tul Mod; HEd Mod 
C2: Tul High; HEd Mod 

A3: Tul Low; HEd High 

B3: Tui Mod; HEd High 



[J C3: Tui High; HEd High 



SOURCE: AUQENBUCK. VAN PE WATER a ASSOCIATES. 



SUMMARY 



Our examination of the rate of cbange in 
tuition relative to the rate of change in 
personal di^^saUe income ^ows that: 

• In 40 states, the rate of increase in 
tuition has exceeded the rate of increase 
in personal di^saUe income. 

• Six of 10 states with low rates of tuition 
increase started the period with tuition 
levels above the national average. 

• States with high rates of tuition increase 
started the period with tuition levels 
above the national average. 

Our examination of the change in per 
student state expenditures relative to the 
change in the Higher Education Price Index 
shows that: 

• State expenditures per student increased 
33.2 percent between 1984 and 1988, a 
rate 50 percent higher than the rate of 
increase of the Higher Education Price 
Index. 



• In 16 states, the rate of increase in state 
e3q)eiiditures per student did not keep 
pace with the rate of increase of the 
Hig^ Education Price Index. 

• & of these sutes started the period 
with eaqpoiditure levels below the 
national avoage. 

• In 18 states, the rate of increase in 
expenditures p& student e am e e de d the 
rate d increase in the Higher Education 
Price Index by 10 percent or more. 

- Ei^t of these states started from a 
hi^er than average level of 
ejq^nditures in 1984 

Looking at tuition and state expenditures 
together, it is dear that patterns vary widely, 
^^lile no states emeiged as both low on the 
tuition index and low on the higher education 
expenditures inc^ 16 states were low on one 
index or the other. At the other extreme, 10 
states, listed in Table 4G (Group C-3) sUnd 
out as providing above average support for 
public institutions of higher education on 
both indices. 
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NCSL RELEASES HIGHER EDUCATION REPORT 



The National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL) has issued the report. 
Public Tuition and State Expenditures for Higher Education, 1984-1988. The 
report looks at the change In tuition levels relative to the change in personal 
disposable income, it also examines ^e change in state expenditures per 
student compared to the change in the Higher Education Price index. 

Major findings of the study are as follows: 

0 In 40 states tuition incre^ed at the same rate as or faster than personal 
disposable income. 

0 State support for higher education, as adjusted by the Higher Education 
Price Index, decreased in 16 states and Increased In 32 states. 

o Public sector tuition levels increased by 33.6 percent between 1 984 and 
1988, an average increase of $310 per student 

0 During this same period, per capita personal disposable income increased 
$2,833 or 25.2 percent 

Public Tuition and State Expenditures for Higher Education, 1984-1988, can be 

eurchased for $15 O^lus an additional $1.50 for shipping and handling) from the 
ICSL Book Order Department, 1560 Broadway, Suite 700, Denver, Colorado 
80202. Phone (303) 830-2054. American Express, MasterCard, and Visa 
accepted. 

NCSL represents the legislators and legislative staff of the nation's 50 states, its 
commonwealths and temtories. 
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